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A classic use of 
the great office 

On tile fifth anniversary of John Kenne- 
dy’s death, the resolution of the Cuban 
missile ciisis stands as his enduring mon- 
ument, its quieting effect Still discernible 
in the world today. And from details about 
the crisis that are still coming out, from 
4lie many retellings of the dramatic story 
- including that of the late Robert Ken- 
nedy — one significant fact emerges. John 
Kennedy’s actions during those days in 
October 1%2 represent an understanding 
and use of the Presidency that has rarely 
been equaled in this nation’s history. The 
script John Kennedy followed is a classic 
text in extracting wisdom from men and 
injecting it into lLc affairs of nations. 

In its largest dimension, it was an ex* 
erctHe in openmindedness, That morning 
when MeGcorge Rnndy, walking on the 
halls of his feet as he always did, entered 
the President's bedroom (whether he 
knocked or not is lost Ki history, but be 
probably did not, so extraordinary was the 
relationship between the President and his 
dose advisers) and told Kennedy that 
there was unmistakable evidence of nucle- 
ar offensive missiles in Cuba, the Celt in 
J-F.K. stirred first- After a few choice ex- 
pletives, lie, like Rundy, with vision nar- 
rowed by shock imd danger, declared that 


armed forces would have to strike Cuba 
to remove the threat 
From that perilous summit of passion 
there was a long slope of restraint and de- 
liberation that led to the remarkable so- 
lution- Nothing in history held Kennedy 
prisoner. It was almost as if he were guid- 
ed by a favorite Lincoln passage: "The 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate 
to die stormy present. ♦ , * Aa our case is 
new, so we must think anew and act anew* 
We must disenthral ourselves. 

From the Start Kennedy east the chal- 
lenge as one of communication, not war- 
fare. He never let it. get out of that realm. 
He set his course by his sense of history, a 
kind of inner road map warning him of 
human misjudgrneut and prejudice- The 
stupidity and breakdown of judgment 
that led to World War I was, in his eyes, 
the result of a total failure of cotmnunj- 
cation. The military men did not over- 
whelm him, nor did the rather panicky re- 
action of congressional leaders (including 
the Senate's foreign relations leafier, ‘Wil- 
liam Tulbright), nor did the clipped, cold 
logic of former Secretary of State Dean 
Aches on, all of whom argued for stronger 
action* He had often been melancholy 
about ibis, and on tired nig] its around the 
Oval Office he talked of "Russia stockpil- 
ing nuclear weapons and the United States 
building up and you have all of this and 
iben somebody is going to use them.” 

He ordered the blockade of Cuba not 
to stop ships from bringing in. missiles— 
that did not matter in the time which the 
IkS* bad to act— but as a device to send 



the message of our determination: through 
dearly to Nikita Khrushchev. Language, 
not just in the letter to Khrushchev but 
even in the reply to the near-hysterical 
philosopher Bertrand Russell, was careful- 
ly toned to moderation by Kennedy* 
Looking hack now, men like Bundy arc 
Still amazed that in those desperate days 
Kennedy squeezed so much time out for 
argument to help distill the decisions. The 
measured walk through the crisis he in- 
sisted upon gave him a remarkable amount 
of time for thought and planning- Refleo 
tion inevitably brought Kennedy to try to 
view tilings from the Russian side. If his 
first reaction was that hostilities were in* 
evitable, was that not likely to be the 


During the crisis, President Ken iWv 
stepped & mi tie (he White 1 1 mine witi j his 
brother Robert to meet Socretffiy of Statu 
Husk, arriving t^lj if his full dUpmcb 
case, turd Special Aisistam McGeargg 
liiuidj\ with his arms full of papers. 


initial Ruslan reasoning? Then give them 
more time to think. The Outer perimeter 
of the blockade, for instance, was reduced 
from SQO to SOD miles, addin g hours to the 
time in which the Soviets could think over 
their position, 

Kennedy understood what Bundy calls 
the "shadow 1 of the President,” In the in- 
ner councils of the White House the pres- 
ence of the President aliei^s other men's 
chemistry. Some wait to hear what he 
says, then agree. Others are intimidated 
and don’t Say what is on tlieir minds, Ken. 
medy stayed away from meetings where 
there were knowledgeable people who re- 
acted in these ways to his presence. He or- 
chestrated Other sessions to get the cor- 
rect mix of personalities — for example, 
bringing in the acerbic Ted Sorensen to 
challenge the assumptions of the .military 
men. Kennedy did believe in the net of ad- 
visers h^ had created around himself fob 
lowing the Bay of Tigs, but he did not have 
unlimited faith in any one man— he even 
grew grumpy with his brother Bob, 

ICrMi?dy understood himself, lie knew 
that frantic all-night meetings not only 
would exhaust his staff but severely alter 
his judgment- He hoarded bis energy, in* 
sistiug ou an afternoon nap and getting a 
good night’s sleep except at the most crit- 
ical points. Often he had talked about how 
the failure to rest enough put him on "the 
edge of irritability,” Some of those around 
bun did not heed that warning. When in 
the final hours a TJ-2 strayed over Soviet 
territory and one aide came in frantically 
with the news, Kennedy had him led off 
anil put to fsed, then once again asked all 
of those around him to restrain themselves 
and think calmly. 

Probably most important of all was 
Kennedy’s deep understanding of the im- 
pact of tile Presidency. lie permitted no 
staging of forces, uo phony maneuvers to 
r ' allow” the Russians that we were seri- 
ous. He quite rightly reasoned that any 
contrived actions would do the opposite. 
And when lie ordered mobilization for a 
possible invasion of Cuba, he allowed no 
public announcement, Soviet intelligence, 
he said, would find ou c about it, and would 
know the meaning instantly. 
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